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SLEEP AND DREA M S. 



A. HE fubject of sleep, like many other fubjects in 
medicine, cannot be reduced to the principles of ma- 
thematical certainty ; but, that it may be illuftrated by 
a complete induction of the effects of all the exciting 
powers producing fleep, I imagine, will not be denied. 

" Sleep, without dreaming," fays Mr. Locke, " is 
" relt from all fludy *" of the mind and operation of 
the animal functions of the body. In "JJpcp", when 
*' quite complete," fays Dr. Cullen, " the motion and 
" mobility of the nervous power, with refpect to the 
" whole of what are called the animal functions, en- 
" tirely -ceafe ; or, as I would exprefs it, are in a ftate 
" of collafjfe, and are very different from the ftate of 
" waking, which, in healthy perfons, I would call a 
" ftate of general and entire excitement |." That 
there is a certain degree of excitement, neceffarily ex- 
iting in the animal fyftem, to conftitute perfect and 
uninterrupted health, is agreed on by all. There muft 
alfo be, I conceive, a certain point, or degree, of ex- 
citement, different from the foregoing, favouring pro- 
found fleep, which is produced by certain powers ope- 
rating on the living property inherent in every animal. 
This property has received different names, from diffe- 
rent authors. It is called by Baron Haller the vis in- 
fita ; by Dr. Cullen, the nervous power ; by Mr. John 

b Hunter j 

* On the Human Underftanding. 

t Fuft Lines of the Practice of Phyfic, vol. iv. pag. 127. 
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Hunter, Jiimulabiiity ; and by Dr. Erown, the excitabi- 
lity. The exciting powers acting on the excitability, 
producing excitement favourable to health, and in- 
viting fleep, if carried beyond their proper bounda- 
ries, or withheld, occafion morbid flcep, difeafe, and 
even death itfelf. The Jleep-inviting point, or that de- 
gree of excitement neceffary to conftitute profound 
fleep, appears to exift in a kind of indirect debility of 
the fyfiem, or partially-exhaufted excitability to the 
powers producing it, which it is very difficult to ex- 
plain. " Sleep, then, is the effect, of the actions of 
" the day, at firfl always giving more and more ex- 
" citement, but lefs and lefs in proportion to the con- 
<c tinuance of their operation, but in fuch a fort as al- 
*' ways to add fome excitement, till at lafi the matter 
" comes to a point, where the degree of excitement 
" neceffary to conftitute the waking ftate no longer ex- 
(t ids." Every day's experience teaches us the effects 
of the exciting powers, in producing fleep : It teaches 
jis, that, if they are applied in excels, or, though mo- 
derate, are long continued, they run the excitement 
on to actual indirect debility, and occafion morbid Jlecp. 
And, that fleep may be brought on fooner or later, by 
the exceffive or deficient application of the caufes pro- 
ducing it, is certain. By all unufual exertions, thofe 
unaccuflomed to fatigue, &c. will have their fleep hur- 
ried or produced fooner than in common, and it is ge- 
nerally of the morbid kind. 

A man of fcience and of genius, in the purfuit of 
mental acquirement, ftimulated by the fpirit of emu- 
lation, or any other exciting emotion, will have his 
excitability considerably wafted, and his excitement 
jncreufed beyond the point conftituting profound Jleep y 
b'it favouring the waking ftate ; and this date may be 
kept up, or rendered more tolerable, a confiderable 
Itime, by the affiltance of the diffufible, together with 
the durable, ftimuli, given at proper intervals, and 
. hanged frequently in kind, and in quantity, and ac- 
commodated 
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commodated to the excitability then exifting in the 
fyftem, favouring the waking ftate *. 

I think it has been fufficiently proven, that the 
caufes producing profound Jleep, or Jlecp without dream- 
ing^ deprive the mind of refiex-fenfation. Mr. Locke 
(on the Human Understanding, in the flrft volume) 
obferves, that the foul does not think during profound' 
ileep, and that this cannot be proven, as there appears 
to have been a fufpenfion of time to the ileeping man*; 
The Chevalier Ramfay obferves, " It is falfe to. maintain, 
" with the Cartefians, that the foul thinks always. They 
" never did, nor can, give any folid reafon for this af-; 
" fertion. Experience (hows the contrary, when we 
" are in a fwoon, or in deep ileep. To think, know*,' 
" and feel always, are privileges of a pure and unfallen 
" ftate, when the living images fhall have a perfect re-; 
" femblance to him who never (lumbers. This is one 
** of the principal changes made in nature fmce the 
" fall, and a law eftablifhed in the fphere of lapfed 
" fouls." 

The reafon why children ileep fo much, has been 
fuppofed, by fome, to be owing to their wanting reflex- 
fenfation. May not the phenomenon of ileep in chil- 
dren be explained upon other phyfical caufes, and not 
upon the want of refiex-fenfation ? That the excita- 
bility of a child is more abundant, cannot, or will not, 
I imagine, be denied ; and from this I may juftly in- 
fer, that the waking and ileeping itates of children do 
more eafily run into each other than they do in adults. 
Their excitability, therefore, is more fufceptible of the 
action of ftimuli of every kind, and the ileep -inviting 
point is, confequently, produced, or brought on, fooner 
in children, by fewer caufes, in a given time, than in 
adults. 

A PATIENT 
* See Dr. Brown's Elements of Medicine, in note of ^ xxxi, 
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A patient in a convalefcent ftate of a typhus-fever 
is confiderably debilitated, and very excitable to any 
ftimulus over-proportioned to the abundant excitability 
then exifting in the fyftem. The point at which fleep 
begins is fooner produced by flimulant powers, and the 
waking ftate is likewife fooner brought back ; the in- 
tervals between the two ftages of fleeping and waking- 
are of lefs duration, and fleep is lefs profound than in 
a ftate of perfect, and uninterrupted health*. 

The fudden tranfition from fleeping to waking, and 
vice verfa, is more obfervable in fome perfons, under 
certain circumftances, than in others ; and thefe fud- 
den changes may apply to the above-mentioned cafes. 
It has been obferved in other perfons, that the approach 
of fleeping and of waking is more gradual, and, in 
thefe cafes, the " ears are often awake before the eyes 
" are opened, or fee clearly, and the fenfes are often 
" awake before the power of voluntary motion is reco- 
" vered." From the theory of fleep which I have en- 
deavoured to eftablifh, may not thefe facts be refolved 
upon the fame phyiical caufes partially influencing the 
fyftem, and producing an unequal excitement and mor- 
bid fleep ? 

In a typhus ?nitior, the patient fleeps much, with a 
kind of ftertorous breathing, and is eafily wakened by 
an addrefs not louder than common ; withholding it, 
he foon falls into an involuntary fleep. This kind of 
fleep, for the mod part, is the confequence of a certain 
degree of debility, produced by fome powers acting 
with confiderable ftimulant effect ; the reaibn is, this 
fleep depends upon lefs debility than that which confti- 

ftitutes 

* This idea may be extended to the female fex, as their original ftamina, 
and the life they purfue, render them more delicate, and, of confeq;; 
■hrir excitability nioie abundant, than in the male. If thefe reafons be 
I lined as phyfically true, which, I think, will be readily agreed to, it will 
lp to enforce the validity of the afTertJon, that the intellectual faculties of 
he female are more fufceptible to impreflions, their imagination more i 
nan that of the male ; and the reafou why there are more wits amon« the 
ner than among 'he latter. 
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lutes the difeafe. How does it come about, that every 
thing which Simulates produces that effect by its fti- 
mulant, and not by its fedative, virtue ? Let thofe ac- 
cuftomed to all the caufes producing the Jleep-inviting 
point, be removed from thefe caufes, and expofed to 
the directly-debilitating powers, as darknefs, filence, 
cold, reft, and abftinence ; thefe caufes leffening the 
excitement (and accumulating the excitability), will' 
increafe a difpofition to involuntary morbid fleep. 

There are many facts which may be adduced in- 
proof of this point. Even daily obfervation furnimes' 
us with arguments in fupport of the pofition. Let us : 
turn our attention to the induftrious labourer, who is 
fatigued from his daily purfuits, expofed to the ftimu-" 
lating rays of light, and the noife of the bufy world," 
who eats and drinks his hard earnings with a good ap-; 
petite, and lays down to reft, attended with profound, 
refreshing fleep. Dr. Zimmerman fays, " the foldier 
" Jleeps even amidft the thunder of the cannon, when 
" he is worn out with exceflive fatigue *." — Change 
the order ; give him a day's reft, filence, darknefs, &c. 
and he will fall into fleep of the morbid, reftlefs kind. 

The regular returning time of fleeping and waking, 
is to be explained upon principles fimilar to the fore- 
going, and not upon the effects of habit. Habit is the 
effect of caufes producing fleep, and not the caufe oi 
fleep ; which is too obvious to need any further ex- 
planation. 

From what has already been faid, we may explain 
the reafon why all fimple founds, as the found of s 
gentle cafcade, the beating of rain upon a houfe, voca' 
or inftrumental mufic, induce a difpofition to jleep 
They are to be refolved, likewife, upon the fame phy 
fical principles as all other ftimuli, producing a partia 
exhauftion of the excitability, and favouring the fleep j 

invitin; 
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inviting point, and not upon the effects of found fim- 
ply preventing reflex-fenfation, and caufing iieep. — 
Sound and uninterrupted fleep refrefh the bodily and 
mental powers, by accumulating, or bringing back, the 
greatly-wafted excitability to the friinuli of the preced- 
ing day, and preparing, or fitting it, for the operation 
of the exciting powers of the fucceeding day. 

In the latter part of night, and towards morning, the 
excitement is confiderably diminifhed, the body in fome 
degree weakened, and more eafily affected by any jfli- 
mulus, or hurtful power, that may be applied. 

This living principle, inherent in the world of ani- 
mals, upon which all natural ftimuli exert their effects, 
in fupporting the living exiftence, is not confined to 
them alone, but is likewife extended to the vegetable 
kingdom. The greateft phyfiologift * the world has 
hitherto produced, did not, indeed, admit of irritability 
in vegetables ; but the induftry and fagacity of the Bo- 
tanifts have fhewn us, that there is a very confiderabl : 
number of vegetables, which exhibit figns of irritabi- 
lity, more or lefs obvious in proportion to their age, 
to their ftrength, or to the part to which the irritating 
caufe is applied. This has been obferved in the leaves 
and flowers of feveral plants. Mr. Bonnet, of Geneva, 
has, I think, inconteftibly demonftrated, that the leaves 
of vegetables poffefs the power of voluntary motion. 
He has fhewn us that thefe parts, or organs, always pre- 
sent their upper furface to the air, and that whenever 
<a branch is turned out of its natural pofition, the leaves 
of that branch immediately affume a new direction. 
■JVLay we not venture to add, that the voluntary and in* 
voluntary motions of plants are more confpicuous, and 
remarkable in the organs of fructification, efpecially in 
Jthe Jlamina and pijiils^ than in the leaves, or any other 
barts, of vegetables ; for in many plants, as loon as 
Ihefe generative organs have arrived at maturity, the 

Jlamina 

* Baron Hallcr. 
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Jiamina embrace the pijlil, with a feemingly-venereal ap- 
petite, and diicharge their fecundating influence, from 
the cells of the antherse, upon the female organ — after 
this the Jiamina refume their former pofition, and, in a 
fhort time, pine, wither, and die ? The involuntary and 
'voluntary motions of vegetables, are obfervable in the 
Berberis Vulgaris, or common berberry, and many others; 
the filaments of thefe plants, when touched by a pin, 
or any other mechanical ftimulus, are immediately put 
in motion, and apply themfelves to the pijiillum, on 
which they difcharge a portion of their fertilizing duff. 
The wonderful irritability of the Jiamina of the Cijius 
Helianthemum *, is remarkable, chiefly, about fun-rife ; 
in the evening the irritability is nearly extinguimed, 
and on the following morning, this great, unequivocal, 
never-failing characteriftic of life, returns again, and 
fo on through the whole courfe of the vegetable life. 
All vegetables are more irritable in the morning than 
in the evening, to any ftimuli that may be applied. The 
leaves of many vegetables, in the day, affume an ap- 
pearance very different, from that which they do at 
night time. They are folded up, or contracled in the 
night ; but in the day time, they are generally expand- 
ed ; and, hence arifes that particular flate of vegeta- 
bles, which conflitutes what Linnaeus and other na- 
turalifts have denominated Sofnnus Plantarum, or the 
Jleep oj plants. During the continuance of this vegcta- 
blejleep, the appearance of the plant is fo much chang- 
ed, that the mod experienced botanifl is fometimes at 
a lofs to know it, without a very minute examination. 
In fome plants, the inviting Jlceping point may be induced 
by robbing them of light for a time, but upon the re- 
turn of light, they refume their waking ftate. We 
may lay it down as a pretty conftant and certain axiom, 
that the Jleep of vegetables, is more or lefs profound in 
proportion to their vigour or debility. | 

If 

* The Dwarf Ciftns, or Little Sun-Flower. 

t Some of thefe hints on the irritability , voluntary nnd involuntary motions 
of vegetables, were fuggefted to me by Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D. Pro- 
fefTor of Natural Hiftory and Botany in the college or. Philadelphia, &c. &c. 
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If the vigour and debility depend upon the eftecls 
of ftimuli acting on the irritability in vegetables : 11 the 
motions likewife depend upon, and are fubfervient to 
a " vegetable willy'* and if fleep more or lefs profound, 
depends upon the application of flimuli, which, I think 
has been fufficiently proven ; would it be unphilofo- 
. phical to infer, that vegetables, in time of morbid fieep, 
are diilurbed with dreams peculiar to themfelves ? 

The connection of caufes and effects, traced in the 
vegetable world, and compared with thofe of the animal 
kingdom, point out the linking analogy between the 
two ; and proclaim that Nature is uniformly the fame 
in all her operations. 

An accurate knowledge of the effects of JJeep, upon 
the human fyllem, will enable us to fee the propriety 
of fortifying the body, in the morning, with either 
the durable or ditfufible flimuli, againfl the noxious 
quality of the air at certain feafons of the year ; it like- 
wife will further enable us, to point out the impropri- 
ety of the conjugal pair gratifying or indulging the 
hymeneal pleafures in the morning. Thus, the tem- 
perature and purity of the air, food and drink, labour 
,of body or of mind, the ftimulus of light and found, 
j" the exercife of pafTion and emotion, when their fti- 
J" mulus neither Hops fhort of the proper point, nor 
<" goes beyond it, all give a difpofition to fieep," of the 
jmofl falutary kind. 

I Before I conclude the fubject of JJeep, I beg 
Jeave to mention a few remarkable, important, and valu- 
able facts, concerning the Hybernation of animals, which 
,wil), beyond all fcruple, help to refolve many phceno- 
mena in nature, mew the great fedative power of cold, 
>and the effects it has in producing JJeep, in many fami- 
lies of the animal kingdom. By the term Hybernation, 
|ts to be underftood, that dormant flate in which ani- 
.nals of many different kinds, fubfift in winter without 

food, 
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food, without any apparent motion, and without fenfe, 
feemingly found ajleep, and not recoverable from it 
unlefs placed in a warmer atmofphere. It is to be ob-, 
ferved, that this faculty is confined to thofe animals that ; 
are the inhabitants of the colder regions of the earth ; 
at lead we know of no iftftance of Hybernation of ani- 
mals, which dwell in the intratropical parts of the 
earth. This ftate of torpidity is mo ft remarkable in' 
the amphibious animals, fuch as the frogs, the toads, ' 
the lizards, and, I fufpect, the ferpents. There are like-/ 
wife feveral quadrupeds, which are remarkable for re- ' 
maining during winter in a torpid Hate, fuch as the 
bear, the badger, the fquirrel, the hedge-hog, the dor- • 
motif e, the bat, &c. The Count de Buffon, and feveral 
other naturalifts, afcribe this Rate to the coldnefs of" 
their blood ; but, according to Mr. John Hunter's ex- ' 
periments, it does not appear that the blood of the : 
bear, of the hedge-hog, of the badger, or of the dor- ' 
moufe, is a degree colder, than what we find to be in 
general the cafe, in animals of the fame clafs. It has 
been found by experiments made by Mr. Hunter, 
that a frog receives and digefls food, when it is in 
an atmofphere in which the thermometer ftands at 
60 ° . but that it does not digeft food when the cold 
comes down to 40 . It has from thence been fuppofed, 
that thofe dormant quadrupeds, the bear, the badger y 
the hedge-hog, the dormoufe, and perhaps the fquirrel, 
when the heat of their blood is reduced from 90 . and 
ioo°. by cold to 70 . that then they lofe the power of 
difeftion, and that the excretions, as well as the fecre- 
tions, are very much diminifhed. This is the molt plau- 
fible explanation of the fact hitherto offered. 

Doctor Pallas fays, the fii/Iik becomes torpid in 
a great degree of cold ; and that the heat of this ani- 
mal is reduced from 103 to 80 of the fcale of Fahren- 
heit,.* — In the hamfier, Sulzer has fhewn us, that, 
during the fummer feafon, the pulfe beats one hundred 

c anc 

'* See Nova ComaaeuUtia Ac lrfoyiy Pctropoliii'.ng, torn, xiv. 
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ind fifty (Irokes in a minute ; but that, if the animal is 
examined in the winter months, wheriln its torpid ftate, 
he heart hardly puifates fifty times in a minute *. 
This lait obfervation does not apply merely to the ham- 
ter, but, I believe, it may be ailuined as a fact, that, 
luring the torpid ftate of all hybernating animals, the 
>ulfation of the heart is very flow. This remarkably- 
edative power of cold is not confined folely to the in- 
"erior animals : the influence of a cold climate on the 
hi man pulfe is prodigious. It has been found, for in- 
lance, that the heart of the Greenlander does not beat 
nore than thirty, or forty, ftrokes in a minute |. 

From comparing thefe facts and experiments, and 
he fifth and fixth experiments of William Hewfon's 
iiquiry into the properties of the blood, may we not 
.enture to draw the following conclufions ? ift. That 
:old is a great debilitating or fedative power : 2d. That 
f the blood of fome of the hybernating animals be ac- 
ually at reft for a confiderable length of time, it may 
e rendered fluid by the gradual introduction of heat, 
nd the animal reftored to life. With thefe facts and ob- 
servations, I finifh the fubject. of Jleep, and now pro- 
ceed, in the fecond place, to the inquiry of Dreams. 

\ From the theory 0$ Jleep already given, I am enabled 
J o profecute with more propriety the fubject. of Dreams. 
\ has been made to appear, that profound fleep de- 
fends upon caufes producing a certain degree of ex- 
* itement favourable to the point at which fleep com- 
mences, and that dreams are the effects of morbid Jleep, 
j^hich depend upon the fame ftimufus either flopping 
fhort of the proper point, or going beyond it. It is in 
'his ftate of Jleep, that the foul does think (according 
fp Mr. Locke), when the intellectual functions are par- 
lally fufpended. Dreams may be explained, likewife, 
►n the fame method of reafoning, as Jleep. Certain 

powers 

•"" Naturgefch. des Hamfters, pag. 169. 
Blumenbachii Inftitutioncs Fhvf 
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powers do exert their effects on the principle of life 
and produce an excitement unfavourable to refrefhin 
fleep, which will be ftrictly attended to in the couri < 
of this fubject ; and, I think, the old adage of philofc 
phers, will apply equally well here, as in many othe 
cafes, " that Nature does nothing in vain." 

I presume, from what has been advanced, it wi, 
obvioufly appear, that a complete excitement of ih. 
brain, does neceifarily take place in time of profoum 
fleep, different from that excitement, which takes plac* 
in order to the proper exercife of the intellectual iunc, 
tions in the waking (fate, and that, in time of morbi, 
ileep, there is either a deficiency or an excels of ex- 
citement, with refpect to the different functions, i. 
different degrees. In fuch an intermediate (late of d«. 
iiciency or excefs of excitement in the brain, theiJ 
always occurs more or lefs of dreaming : " There ar<f 
" in this ftate, falfe perceptions, falfe aifociations, faf 
" judgments, and difproportionate emotions," In fhor 
the circumltances attending dreaming, are obferved t 
take place in delirium, only differing in degree. 

In fthenic and afthenic difeaies, when attended wit 
delirium, the excitement in the former is carried b 
yond that point at which inviting fleep commence 
and, in the latter, ftops fhort of it. 

Thus, I conceive, it will evidently appear, th 
there are two kinds of delirium, depending upon d? 
ferent degrees of excitement : the one is owing to 2 
exceffive, and the other to a deficient, degree of exciti 
ment in the brain. Further, it may, perhaps, ferve ' 
illuftrate the analogy between dreaming and deliriun. 
and the latter is only a bridge for the former to trav 
over to Infania, if I may be allowed the exprefnon. ' 

Dreams affect thofe mod:, who are of a debilitate 
and delicate habit, and thofe eafily affected by 
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and trilling caufes. A labouring man feldom dreams 
much. " The fleep of a labouring man is fweet, whe- 
" ther he eats little or much, but the abundance of the 
" rich will not fufier him to fleep *". Befides thefe, 
there are fome healthy perfons who feldom or never 
dream at all. Mr. Locke tells us, " he once knew a 
*■' man that was bred a fcholar, and had no bad me- 
" mory, who told him, he had never dreamed in his 
" life, till he had that fever he was then newly reco- 
" vered of, which was about the five or fix and twen- 
" tieth year of his age." And, as a farther corroborat- 
ing circumstance, I have been informed by a gentleman 
of my acquaintance, that Dr. William Pitt Smith, of 
New- York, was acquainted with a lady of that city, 
who, at the age of twenty-three years, declared, (he had 
never dreamed in her life, and further, that the idea 
of dreaming appeared fo abfurd to her, that (he did 
'not believe there were any fuch things as dreams. — i 
have no doubt, the world affords many more fuch 
Lances. 

" The dreams of fleeping men are, as I take it, all 
^ c made up of the waking man's ideas, though, for the 
• moft part, oddly put together -j-". That this is not 
always the cafe, may, I prefume, be proven upon Mr. 
. Locke's own principles of reaibning, that if all our 
• deas are derived from fenfation and reflexion, which he 
] { L ndeavours to maintain, and if, in time of profound 
tfleep, the foul does not think, then dreaming moft un- 
|Nue!tionably mult be, in time of morbid Jlecp, when 
, ! he powers of the mind are only partially fufpended ; 
fherefore, at that time, the organs of fenfe are excita- 
ble to new impreffions from caufes fuggefted from 
yyithout, and certainly they may beget new ideas with- 
in, and like wife excite thofe into action already fixed 
Wti the mind, though, for the mofl part, incoherent. 

v 

It 

I * Ecclcfiaftes, chip. v. ver. 12. 

t Locke on the Human Understanding, vol.i. pag. 76. feci. 17. 
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It has been obferved, in the former part of this dif- 
fertatioB, that the excitability is more abundant in the 
latter part cf night, and towards morning, than in the 
fore part of the evening, confequently more eafily af- 
fected by any ftimuli, that may be at that time applied. 
This will, perhaps, enable us to explain more fatisfac- 
torily the phenomenon of dreaming, at the approach 
of day, than at any period of the night ; for it is ge- 
nerally remarked, that thieves make choice of what is [ 
vulgarlv called the dead hour of the night., to make 
their depredations, when people are fuppofed to be fall [ 
locked in the arms of profound Jleep. 

Further, in fupport of this fubject, I beg leave to ( 
adduce the following fad, from Dr. Beattie's Dijferta- 
tions Moral and Critical. He obferves, that " particular ' 
" dreams might be accounted for from impreflions 
" made in time of fleep on the organs of fenfe, parti- ] 
" culai ly thofe of touch and feeling. A very ilight ' 
" hint, fuggefted from without, or in any way fuggeft- 
" ed, is fufEcient for fancy to work upon, in produc- 
" in^ multitudes of vifionarv exhibitions. I have heard 
" from good authority, of a gentleman m the army, 
" whofe imagination was fo eafily affected in fleep with 
" impreflions made on the outward fenfes, that his 
" companions, by fpeaking foftly in his ear, could 
" caufe him to dream of what they pleafed : once, in 
M particular, they made him go through the whole 
" procedure of a duel, from the beginning of the quar- 
" rel to the firing of a piftol, which they put in his 
" hand for that purpofe, and which, by the explofion, 
" awaked him." I take the liberty of mentioning 
another fact, which will help to illuilrate the very 
point in queilion. It is a facl I obtained of a gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, of extenfive obfervation and 
unblemifhed moral character, who related his dream ir 
the following words. " I imagined I faw, at ten o'clock 
" in the morning, a moon in the eaft, flioot from itfeli 
" like one meteor from another, fall to the horizon 

" anc: 
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" and affume the appearance of a riling full moon. 
" Upon the appearance of this Angular phenomenon, 
si I thought my dog ftarted in purfuit of it. Immedi- 
" ately my imagination was changed to the weft, where 
" I fancied I faw a perfon descending from heaven, in a 
" flame of fire. When it came in contact with the 
" earth, a very great fmoke iifued, which feemed to 
" fpread far and wide. This was foon diffipated, and 
" I thought my companions faid they obferved a man, 
ci who had deicended in that flame of fire. They went 
" off to meet him, and, behold, returned with a perfon 
" dreffed in a iailor's garb : I afked him from whence 
" he came ? he anfwered, he was taken up in a water 
" fpout, in a river (where he was fifhing for his living) 
" about fixty miles from this fpot ; and he obferved fur- 
" ther, that he fhould have defcended much fafter, if 
" it had not been for a large windlafs he had hold of 
■ " in his paffage from above." A complete and judi- 
• cious induction of the effects of thefe facts, are fuffi- 
cient to prove the aftonifhing vivacity of the imagina- 
tion, the abfurdity and incoherence of the ideas in time 
of dreaming, and that they are not always made up of 
ji the waking man's thoughts. 

I shall, in the third place, proceed to animadvert 
upon the effects of dreams on the faculties of the 
.! mind. 

;,t Does not the excefiive or deficient degree of excite- 
' ment, conflituting the morbid ftate of deep, wherein 
•J certain faculties of the mind are awakened, feem to 
V. argue in favour of the different powers of the mind oc- 
^'cupying different parts of fpace in the brain ? If fo, it 
'-will help to refolve the caufes, why, fomelimes the 
'rimagination, the memory, and the judgment, are parti- 
ally excited, and fometimes deranged and impaired in 
^dreams, and in difeafes. There are numberlefs facts 
, trhat may be adduced, in proof of the effects of difeafes 
1 accidents, in deffroying, or impairing, the intel- 
lectual 
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lectual faculties. But, this is rather foreign to the 
prefent inquiry. I {hall, therefore, confine myfelf to 
the effects of dreams on the faculties of the mind. 

" The imagination, or fancy, fecms to be" one of 
all our mental powers, or faculties, the lead fufpended 
in its operation by ileep. Of the other powers, or facul- 
ties, fome are more, others lefs, affected, and fome ap- 
pear to be, for a time, wholly fufpended. That the ' 
memory is at times impaired or partially excited in ' 
ileep, may be proven from this, that a perfon will dream " 
of tranfa&mg bufmefs with a deceafed fiiend, without 
recollecting any thing of his death. The judgment is [ 
frequently impaired in dreams, as well as in difeafes, 
and the imagination retains its vigour in tolerable force. 
That there is fometimes an affociation of ideas in ileep, 
I prefume, will not be difputed ; and it may be made : 
to appear from this, that, if I dream of the object of l 
my affection, it tranfports my imagination back to the 
place where fhe moil commonly reiides ; but, for the 
moil part, the affociation of ideas is falfe and delufive, 
in our dreaming moments. Sometimes, the underftand- 
ing is fo deranged, and has fo forfaken us, that we are 
entirely deprived of the power and freedom of the will. 
Hence, in dreams, we feem to experience a falfe neceffity 
of running into trouble, pain, and many other perplexi- 
ties, though, with a vigorous exertion of that power of 
the understanding, the will, we mould find a remedy 
or an antidote to all fuch harrailing ideas. 

rT ileep has a wonderful power over all our facul- 
ties, befides thoie mentioned above. Sometimes fuch a 
change takes place in the ftate of the brain, from the 
influence of certain powers, that we feem to have en- 
tirely loft our moral faculty. Hence, we fometimes 
dream of perpetrating crimes without fcruple or re- 
morfe ; crimes, both repugnant to law and to gofpel, 
and at which we fhouicl fhudder when awake. Won 

if 
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it be admitted, if I were to afcribe this to the defer- 
tion of the judgment ? 

An attempt to explain all the dreams recorded in the 
Old and New Teftament, upon the fame phyfical caufes 
as we do thofe of the prefent clay, would, perhaps, 
fugged: a hint favourable to deiflical principles, throw 
fome objections in the way, and have a tendency to o- 
verturn, and retard the progrefs of, the Chriftian reli- 
gion, with fome weak and wavering minds. Far be it 
from me, however, that 1 mould entertain, or even wifh 
to fupport, an idea, fo unfriendly to the moral fcience, 
to the happinefs, and to the good order, of fociety : 
For we are warranted by the fame facred hiflory to be- 
lieve, cc that dreams have given information of future 
" events," and that they were revealed to fome perfons, 
, for certain purpofes, by the Deity. Hence, weak and 
• ignorant people infer, that they are (till prophetical, 
and ominous of their future events ; but, what can be 
more abfurd than fuch fuperflitious notions ? " Su- 
jj" perdition is one of the word difeafes of the foul. It 
" is generally unfriendly to happinefs, to rational pie- 
( " ty, and to found philofophy *". Then, " as nature 
: " has done nothing in vain," may I not infer, that 
' dreams are frequently of fervice to fome people ? for, 
; according to the Chevalier Ramfay, the Deity inflitut- 
J ( ted phyfical evil for the eradication of moral evil. 
'(May not, then, bodily and mental pain, which are fre- 
quently experienced in dreams, be of ufe to thofe per- 
sons in the way of phyfical admonition, and that they 
vmay be ferviceable as means of moral improvement ? 
Va iC For we find that bodily and mental pains were the 
if 6 remedies, employed in the Old Teftament, for extir- 
'V' pating vice and promoting virtue f". 

I 

* See Dr. B<-a!l ; .e's DifFcriatiOns Moral and Critical. 

+ See an Inquiry into the Influence of Phyfical Caufes upon xh<- Moral 
T aculty, by Benjamin Rul'h, M. D. prot< flbr of the theoty and practice of 
r.edicine in the college of Philad ' •»--»-- 
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" He is chaftened alfo with pain upon his bed, and 
" the multitude of his bones with ftrong pain *". The 
wife and the learned will not defpife inftruction, how- 
ever mean and trifling the vehicle may be that conveys 
it ; for great advantages may, perhaps, be derived even 
from an extravagant flight of the imagination, or of 
any other faculties of the mind, in a dream. 

Having finifhed the fubject: of dreams , and the ef-. 
feels of dreams on the faculties of the mind, and hav-[ 
ing alfo proven that they occur in a ftate of morbid Jkep,. 
it now remains, in the fourth place, to point out the. 
caufes of dreams. Thefe may be divided into externa^ 
and internal caufes. r 

First. Under the head of the external caufes,- I. 
mall confider thole which affect the outward fenfes, ei- t 
ther from an excefs or deficiency of their ftimulantf 
powers : And, 

Secondly. Under the head of the internal caufes, 
I fhall mention thofe which affect the internal fenfes 
likewife, either from their excefs, or^ deficiency, of fti- 
mulant properties, and convey new impremons to the 
fenforium commune, and beget new ideas, or excite thofe 
into action, already eflablifhed in the mind. 

First. I fhall confider thofe external caufes, which, 
if applied in excefs, run the excitement beyond thai 
point at which profound fleep commences. 

These are fuch as exceflive bodily fatigue, too grea 
heat accumulated in the room, either from the fun, fire 
or bed-clothes, exceflive eating of rich and nourifhinj 
food, and too free ufe of fermented, or fpirituous, li 
quors ; too pure or dephlogiflicated air; worms in th< 
alimentarv paffage ; a " great abundance and velocit; 
" of rich' blood ;" an accumulation of urine in th 

D bladder 

* Job, chap.xxxiii. ver. tg. 
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bladder; an accumulation of the venereal ftimulus ; a 
retention of the perfpirable matter under the cuticle : 
In fhort, a retention of any of the excretions, may 
prove caufes of dreams. 

Second. I (hall mention thofe external caufes whofe 
ftimulant effects (lop fhort of that point, at which Jlccp 
of the falutary kind begins. 

These are fuch as idlenefs, cold, any way introduced, 
darknefs, filence, too long abftinence either from eat- 
ing or drinking, or, rather, a deficiency of the ftimu- 
lant effects of thefe powers ; an uneafy pofition of the 
body in time of fleep ; tumors fituated externally on, 
or in the neighbourhood of, the trachea ; ligatures on 
any part of the body ; air rendered very impure, from 
its being impregnated with any noxious particles ; ob- 
• {trusted nares, either from mucous, or polypi, or any 
other fubftance impact ed in, and fhutting up, their paf- 
fage ; a penury of blood, and an exceffive evacuation 
of any kind. 

I shall proceed, in the lad place, to take notice of 
'the fecond head, under which the internal caufes are 
to be mentioned. 

| First. I fhall mention thofe internal caufes, which 
■'bperate from their exceffive ftimulus, favouring that 
jHegree of excitement which constitutes morbid Jleep. 
/Thefe are, long and intenfe applications of the mind 
, o fcudy or bufinefs of any kind, violent paflions of 
*fhe mind, as love, joy, and anger. 



, Second. I mall conclude this fubject, with pointing 
/>ut thofe internal caufes, whofe ftimulus {tops fhort of 
I hat point, at which refrefhing fleep commences. Thefe 
j ; re, a kind of inactivity, iluggiihnefs, or rather a vacan- 
of the mind ; the depremng paflions, as grief, fear, 
ndjha??ie, or rather an attraction of confidence. 



CONCLUSION. 



*5 



HAVING concluded this differtation, I cannot lay- 
down my pen without embracing this favourable oppor- 
tunity, of publicly returning my fincere thanks to the 
worthy ProfefTors of the College of Philadelphia, and 
of acknowledging the many valuable and important 
truths delivered from their different chairs in this femi- 
nary — Hoping, that her fons may have treafured up in 
their minds the true principles of the fcience ; that they 
may live as riling monuments, to the honor of medi- 
cine ; and not conclude their earthly exiflence, till af- 
ter they have extended their improvements to fuch a 
length, as will mark a glorious epoch in the annals of 
time. 
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